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AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXI: 2, May 1959. 


994. Wheeler, Otis B. ‘Faulkner's Wilderness,” pp. 126-136. The 
wilderness has a dual role in Faulkner’s work, as moral teacher and as 
victim of the white’s rapacity. In ‘The Bear’ Ike McCaslin learns the 
moral and spiritual values underlying human existence from the bear and 
from the woods. In “Big Woods” we see the wilderness as victim of the 

eed of the white man, who in turn falls victim to his own moral weak- 
ness. Thus Faulkner presents the dilemma that when the wilderness is 
destroyed, man has no place to turn for spiritual renewal. This prophecy 
of decline was earlier suggested by Cooper, although Faulkner lacks 
Cooper's faith in the progress of western civilization and so is able to use 
the wilderness theme more effectively. 


995. Martin, Terence. “Rip, Ichabod, and the American Imagination,” 
pp. 137-149. Irving’s America saw itself as a new but adult nation, im- 
patient with the past and confident in the future. Within this vision many 
thinking Americans conceived art as a primitive, “childish” function; yet 
the writers themselves realized the need for a past as literary material. As 
a result, writers like Brown, Irving, Poe, and Saoswiane invented a past; 
Irving’s work especially reflects his need to transcend the commonplace 
and the actual. “Rip Van Winkle” and ‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
demonstrate Irving’s attempt to create an imaginary past for use as a 
literary vehicle. The childlike, ludicrous, but sympathetic heroes of both 
stories convey Irving’s perhaps reluctant conclusion that the imaginary past 
must succumb to the actual present. 


996. Shroeder, John W. “Hawthorne’s ‘Egotism; or The Bosom Serpent’ 
and Its Source,” pp. 150-162. Hawthorne’s tale ‘‘Egotism’’ is heavily but 
subtly indebted to the first book of The Faerie Queene; plot, characters, 
and theme (the spiritual 9 pr of the hero from jealousy to repentance 
to redemption) are all identical with Spenser's legend of the Red Cross 
Knight, even to much of the minor detail. Hawthorne’s Herkimer, sym- 
bolizing reason, parallels Spenser's Arthur; Hawthorne’s Rosina, symboliz- 
ing the heart, is Spenser's Tina: Elliston, the sinner, stands for Redcrosse. 
However, Hawthorne did not intend his readers to recognize the parallel 
nor does Hawthorne’s dependence upon Spenser weaken his own achieve- 
ment. 


997. Broderick, John C. “Lowell's ‘Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line,’” pp. 
163-172. Although Lowell’s poetry has been called formless and struc- 
turally deficient, “Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line” is in reality a unified, 
proportioned, and carefully composed poem. In it Lowell captures the 
subject matter and arrangement of the pastoral tradition though he him- 
self was unsympathetic to that tradition. The poem embodies two themes: 
a conrast between absolutism and common sense, and a contrast between 
present and past. An understanding of the poe structure and message 
testifies that in this one case, at least, Lowell was the poet rather than the 


propagandist. 
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998. Rickels, Milton. ‘The Imagery of George Washington Harris,” pp, 
173-187. Harris's dark vision of the American backwoods in Sut Lovin. 
ood’s Yarns is projected through his varied and complex imagery, an 
imagery that is more than technique in being the whole statement of 
Harris's Weltanschauung. In subject the imagery falls into several broad 
categories. The largest group, with several sub-categories, consists of 
animal images. The next largest is concerned with machinery and imple- 
ments. The third includes human actions and trades. The next uses ref- 
erences to household utensils. Other, smaller groups include references 
to whiskey, to the devil, to vegetables and plants, and to gunpowder, 
poisons, and diseases. The total effect of this imagery is unpleasant, un- 
sentimental, grotesque. Sut, on the surface a joyous figure, is through the 
agency of Harris's imagery portrayed as a hard, cruel primitive, whose de- 
praved nature reflects the moral void of his backwoods environment. 


999. Murphy, Francis E. X. “An Edward Taylor Manuscript Book,” pp. 
188-189. One of Edward Taylor's manuscript copy-books, a transcription 
in English of two works by Origen of Alexandria, has recently been dis- 
covered among the holdings of the Westfield, Mass., Athenaeum. 


1000. Stimson, Frederick S., and Robert J. Bininger. “Studies of Bryant 
as Hispanophile: Another Translation,” pp. 189-191. Authorities on 
Bryant's work in Spanish literature have overlooked his translation of the 
Cubal poet Diego Gabriel de la Concepcion Valdes (‘‘Placido’’), — 
a Bryant-translated sonnet was included in James Weldon Johnson’s The 
Book of American Negro Poetry (N.Y., 1922). 


1001. Wright, Nathalia. “Irving’s Use of His Italian Experiences in 
Tales of a Traveler: The Beginning of an American Tradition,” pp. 191- 
196. When in Tales of a Traveler (1824) Irving made use of is six- 
month stay in Italy in 1804-1805, he was the first American who had 
actually been in Italy to use that country as literary material. Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Howells, and James were later to do the same and to create 
the tradition of the American Italian novel. 


1002. Linneman, William R. ‘Stephen Crane’s Contributions to Truth,” 
pp. 196-197. The humor magazine Truth carried two of Crane's satiric 
pieces previously unnoticed by Crane scholars. “Some Hints for Play- 
makers,” a parody of four kinds of popular drama, 1 girs November 
25, 1893. “A Night at the Millionnaire’s Club,” which pokes fun at the 
snobbishness of the rich, was published in the April 21, 1894, issue. 
— Sheldon Grebstein 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXIII: 5, 
May 1959. 

1003. Fogel, Ephim G. ‘Salmons in Both, or Some Caveats for Canoni- 

cal Scholars,” pp. 223-236. (No. 8 in the series) “The Case for Internal 

Evidence,” that has been running seriatim in BNYPL.) In agra 

Arthur Sherbo’s premise that in problems of establishing a canon “inte 
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evidence deals with essentials, while external evidence deals with acciden- 
tals’ (See AES, II:6, Item 671.), Fogel cites examples from attribu- 
tions of items to Coleridge where the external evidence proved “‘essential,” 
while the internal evidence was “ancillary.” George De F. Lord’s attribu- 
tion of the Second and Third ‘‘Advices to a Painter” to Andrew Marvell 
(See AES, II: 2, Item 143.) is countered by the belief that some of the 
alleged evidence for Marvell’s authorship stems from misreadings. 


1004. Benkowitz, Miriam J. “Ronald Firbank in New i 247- 
259. Although Firbank several times broached a visit to New York City 
in letters to his friend Carl Van Vechten, he actually “got no closer to 
Manhattan than Havana.” As it happened, it was in New York that 
Firbank became best known as a writer. Here his novels gained a fairly 
wide reading, even if they were no more adequately understood by Ameri- 
cans than by his countrymen, whereas in his native London he w.s mainly 
a myth, attracting the attention of the avant-garde as an offbeat exquisite, 
a sort of re-incarnation of Aubrey Beardsley. In New York Firbank was 
the discovery mainly of Carl Van Vechten and Stuart Rose. Brentano, the 
publisher of Prancing Nigger, was the first to pay him for his work, and 
the period after the publication of this novel was the busiest and most 
rewarding of his career. Reviewers generally Meee his art but dis- 
approved of his lack of morality. As a token of appreciation Firbank left 
as his final fiction ‘‘an imaginative and fantastic creation of the city in 
which he had existed most realistically as a successful novelist,” a work 
which was left incomplete and in manuscript at his death on June 7, 1926. 

— Robert A. Colby 


CEA CRITIC, XXI: 5, May 1959. 


1005. Warfel, Harry. ‘The Mathematics of Poe’s Poetry,” pp. 1, 5-6. 
Poe was a master of language whose insights anticipated modern structural 
linguistics. Only Shakespeare equals Poe in his knowledge of the structure 
of language. Poe achieved poetic success because he understood that the 
function of language was mathematical in its principles and dared to 
apply rinciples in work. skill use of the acoustical 
ities of language gives his ir spellbinding power. 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LIV: 8, May 1959. 


1006. Agard, Walter R. “Greek Prototypes of American Myths,” pp. 
338-343. Myths have been persistently influential because “Then 
symbolized basic beliefs and longings, con and dreams.” Three recur- 
ring myth motifs, “with illustrations first from classical and later from 
American mythology,” show first, the devotion to power (Heracles: Paul 
Bunyan, John Henry, comic book heroes); second, physical and moral 
courage (Antigone: Davy Crockett, the actual history of early Massa- 
chusetts); and third, mental ingenuity (Odysseus: Brer Rabbit). Such 
myth patterns, mainly optimistic, can still “serve to entertain and invigor- 
ate us as we confront our own trying circumstances.” 
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1007. Smith, Leslie F. “The Doctor’s Dictionary,” pp. 352-354. An in- 
scription, ‘“T. Arnold, Laleham, 1820,” in the first volume of a four- 
volume set of Faciolatti’s [Forcellini’s} Lexicon Totius Latinitatis that the 
author purchased from a London dealer occasioned this brief review of 
Dr. Arnold's early activities. 


— John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XX: 8, May 1959. 


1008. DeMordaunt, Walter J. “Ransom, Pope, and the Intentional 
Fallacy,” p. 415. John M. Aden’s rebuttal (CE, XIX [May 1958], 358, 
See AES, 1:12, Item 1735.) to Robert H. Zoellner’s “Poetic Cosmol- 
ogy in Pope’s An Essay on Man” (CE, XIX [January 1958}, 157-162, 
See AES, I: 3, Item 269.) obscures rather than clarifies Zoellnet’s views, 
Aden argues only from Pope’s intention, whereas “texture” as defined by 
Ransom and used by Zoellner may be more than intentional. 


1009. Reinert, Otto. “Hemingway's Waiters Once More,” pp. 417- 
418. Kroeger and Colburn (CE, XX [February 1959}, 240-242. See 
AES, Il: 4, Items 410-411.) wonder which lines belong to the old and 
which to the young waiter. Hemingway had a clear thematic function for 
each waiter, but he did not observe the unwritten rule that “‘new line 
means new speaker.” The young waiter, that is to say, speaks the consecu- 
yi lines, both indented: “He’s drunk now,” and “He’s drunk every 
night.” 

— Maynard Fox 


COMMONWEAL, LXIX:22, February 27, 1959. (Another abstract from 
this issue of Commonweal appeared in AES, II:7, Item 839.) 


1010. Richart, Bette. “Dame Edith’s Art,” pe: 564-566. In her answer 
to David Daiches’s criticisms of her anthology, The Atlantic Book of 
British and American Poetry, Dame Edith Sitwell reveals that her “own 
poems, as well as her favorite poems, are sounds above all.” Her “‘aware- 
ness of the word as such . . . has led to several happy surprises in her 
rich, and ive, collection” of poems. The brief critical essays scat- 
tered through the book reveal two basic attitudes: a “mistrust of the 
attitudinizing of the man in the street’’ and the recognition of the work of 
a “ “by something inimitable in his gait.’’’ This second attitude, “the 
key to her critical theory,” is illustrated by Facade. A rereading of “The 
Canticle of the Rose” (not in her anthology) reveals Dame Sitwell as “a 
one-woman ue revival” who “has fused the fire of heart and mind” 
in her poetry as she “exposes us to love. Real love destroys the cliché . . . 
so that one may speak the profundities without embarrassment. That is 
the secret of Dame Edith’s very personal art.” 


, LXX: 2, April 10, 1959. 


1011. Lynch, William F. “Art and Sensibility,” pp. 47-50. ‘The artist 
is really interested in the state of human sensibility,” while the theologian 
is more directly concerned “with this world as it represents and reflects 
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the most profound interior state and structure of the soul.”” However, in- 
stead of these obvious distinctions what needs to be stressed is “that the 
immediately human materials of art have far greater theological connota- 
tion than we suppose and should engage the positive and creative atten- 
tion of the theologian.” Then the common object of the creative theo- 
logian and the artist would be ‘‘an elevation of taste . . . as it involves 
both the proper humanity of our art forms and the truly human composi- 
tion of the soul itself.” Without doubt “the most important attack 

uantitatively on human sensibility through the mass media comes from 
the unblushing reduction of art to the constant level of entertainment.” 


, LXX:3, April 17, 1959. 


1012. Sisk, John P. “Beatniks and Tradition,” pp. 75-77. The Beat 
Generation writers belong to the subversive tradition in American litera- 
ture—‘‘ ‘subversive’ because writers in this tradition so often appear as 
destructive forces to the middle class from which they come.” The seeds 
of this tradition are found in the writings of such people as Thomas 
Morton, Roger Williams, and Anne Hutchinson; Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, and Whitman, among others, developed it, “‘but it is in our 
century that the subversive tradition has proliferated.” The Beats, like 
other subversive writers, ‘‘remain a critically engaged of society... . 
One cannot read Holmes, Kerouac, Corso, Ferlinghetti or Ginsberg with- 
out realizing that their interest, even to themselves, is always in relation to 
the society that contains them.” Society should “engage seriously with 
them in the act of criticism. Such an engagement would assume that the 
Beat writers merit no preferred treatment simply because of this tradition 
—sanctioned subversiveness; and it would assume that they must prove 
themselves as writers and not expect to get by on novelty, shock-effect or 
sublime intentions.” 


, LXX: 6, May 8, 1959. 

1013. Mercier, Vivian. ‘Arrival of the Anti-Novel,” pp. 149-151. In 
this examination of the ‘new novel” of France, the novels of Samuel 
Beckett are held to be, along with those of his French contemporaries, 
pethaps disappointing, because their existentialist obsession with “things” 
is naive. But today “people no longer merely mistrust traditional beliefs 
or the voice of conscience—they mistrust consciousness itself.” The “new 
novel” has been summed up in these words: “Rejecting an alienated 
human condition, the paradox of this realism [the world of things} con- 
sists in its throwing us back upon our own unreality.” 


, LXX: 9, May 29, 1959. 


1014. Logan, John. “The Advent of E. E. Cummings,” pp. 233-235. 
“Cummings is a painter, of course, and most of his poems are two things, 
auditory art and visual art, non-representational pictures whose appearance 
on the page is essential to the artist’s intention.’’ Because he uses words 
in his own way, “he is a despair to all young poets who would learn from 
him.” The earlier hostility in academic circles to the work of Cummings 
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has given way to a “growing literature of Cummings research.” In his 
poems Cummings reveals a mentality that “not only takes us back to the 
Pythagoreans in their concern with the numerical roots of language; it 
takes us . . . forward to the Existentialist ... and to the idiom and subject 
matter concerns of the so-called Beat Generation poets.” Compared with 
the members of his own generation of poets, Cummings is the most pro- 
vocative, the most sentimental, the funniest, the least understood.” 

— Bernard P. Farragher 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1121, May 1959. 


1015. Bramley, J. A. “The Significance of D. H. Lawrence,” pp. 304- 
307. Following a brief biographical note is a statement of the two main 
concepts that Lawrence's imagination: “the relationship between 
the sexes and the horrors of industrialism which were spreading like ‘a 
dry brittle corruption’ over the land, robbing man of his freedom and of 
all that made him a living breathing vital part of the life of nature.” 
Though “much of his teaching and influence was wild and irresponsi- 
ble . . ., he achieved two things. He succeeded in making people take a 
cleaner, healthier attitude towards sex. . . . Also, from his self-inflicted 
exile, he never ceased to warn people of the consequences of persisting in 
a way of life in which man was uprooted from all that was beautiful and 
spontaneous and free in the life of nature, his soul imprisoned and ground 
own in the cogs of a monstrous machine.” ; 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, I: 1, Spring 1959. 


1016. Danby, John F. “Under the Greenwood Tree,” pp. 5-13. The 
early novel, Under the Greenwood Tree, although shorter and “less pre- 
tentious” than later work, already “‘says as much as Hardy will ever be 
able to say, and maybe in a form more satisfactory than any he later de- 
vised.” Here is Hardy’s typical art “that never generalises except oe 
the particular, and that never sees the particular without remembering the 
universal.” The novel has a strong sense of the communal life of Mell- 
stock Quire, a life which goes beyond even community “into the wider 
fellowship still of the succeeding generations of men.” The individual 
and personal are not asserted; instead, the love-story of the novel is seen 
in its relationship to the larger scene. ‘Hardy's aim all through the novel 
is to put the individual . . . in his ‘proper’ place.” “Man in time, and the 
transactions of Time with men, are his story.” 


1017. Cox, C. B. “Philip Larkin,” pe. 14-17. Larkin has published two 
novels, Ji/] and A Girl in Winter, but his 1955 volume of ty, The 
Less Deceived, is responsible for his reputation. “His work is characteristic 
of his generation, the young men who came to maturity during the 1939- 
45 war, and since then have succumbed to uncertainty or pessimism.” 
Larkin’s work is often identified with that of John Wain or Kingsley 
Amis, and it expresses the same sense of rootlessness. Yet Larkin’s poetry 
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differs from that of his contemporaries, for it is not cynical, bitter, or 
despairing, although “there is a deep yearning for an escape from futility.” 
Larkin’s poetry is underrated when too much emphasis is placed on 
“ootlessness” and “disillusion.” His poetry “‘accepts experience as it is, 
and tries to do justice to its contradictions.” 


1018. Williams, Raymond. “Dylan Thomas’s Play for Voices,” pp. 18- 
26. The confused history of Under Milk Wood's creation did not affect 
the “spirit” of the play; “it is in construction that the different intentions 
are evident, and in Yee in the multiplication of narrators, . . . 
though part of the difficulty lies in the whole concept of a play for voices, 
which is an attempt to return to contemporary drama the complexity and 
richness of language the rehabilitation of narrative’ makes possible. In 
the entire canon of Thomas’s work, the play is “important because it 
seems to break a personal deadlock . . . ; it is a movement out of a self- 
regarding personal rhythm [discernible in the “atmospheric voices of the 
narrators’”} into a more mature and more varied world,” represented by 
the actual voices of the town. The literary source of Thomas's play is the 
similar ‘play for voices’ in the Circe episode of Joyce’s Ulysses. Offering 
an important alternative both to naturalism and to its conventional anti- 
thesis, ‘the single general-purpose poetic rhythm of Eliot or Fry,” the 
“pattern of voices” in Thomas and Joyce is related to expressionistic drama 
as well as to the technique developed in the storm scenes of Lear. The 
structure of Under Milk Wood contrasts the private and dream worlds of 
the individual and the — expression of the wakened world. Not 
formally structured, the play assumes shape “in a curve of feeling familiar 
from Thomas’s poems: a short curve from darkness to darkness, with the 
songs and dreams of the day cut through by the hard, mask-ridden, up- 
roariously laughed-at world.” 


1019. Hunter, G. K. “Hamlet Criticism,” pp. 27-32. The popularity 
of Hamlet has not always been at the level it is today. ‘The ascendency 
of Hamlet is part of the landscape fashioned by Romanticism.” The Ro- 
manticist saw in the play the “persona of Hamlet, set so clearly in indi- 
vidualist revolt against the sensual and the proud, the kings and priests 
of an ancien regime.” Bradley's formulation of the Romantic attitude has 
been the starting point of 20th-century criticism. In an attempt to modify 
the Bradleyan formulation, the following objections have been forthcom- 
ing: ““(1) that Hamlet is more than a tragedy; (2) that Bradley takes the 
play out of the theatre; (3) that he takes the play out of the Elizabethan 
age; (4) that he puts undue emphasis on character.” The attempt of 20th- 
century criticism has been to “disengage the play from its Romantic associ- 
pens and reach an independent assessment as coherent and impressive as 
radley’s.”” 


1020. Gerber, Richard. ‘The English Island Myth: Remarks on the 
Englishness of Utopian Fiction,” pp. 36-43. A pronounced insularity can 
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be seen in English prose fiction writers, who “have been able, as no others 
have done, to stamp the island myth indelibly on the continental mind: 
in Robinson Crusoe, in Gulliver's Travels, in Utopia’; English fiction has 
not, however, been able to give the world a “sea-myth.” “The sea some- 
how corresponds to the unlimited domains of the imagination, while the 
island is the restricted area of fancy.” The sea represents the deep, pro- 
at myth, “dealing with man lost in infinity, generally of death. . . . 

e island myth is essentially thin, dealing with the individual’s preserva- 
tion in spite of infinity and immense natural forces, cag 2 even in spite 
of death.” Modern utopian fiction depicts “the break-down of insular 
safety,” which is reflected in the disappearance of the old individual 
character, who completely vanishes in “the huge whirling masses of col- 
lective man.” In Brave New World and 1984, ‘“‘the break-down of the 
liberal insularity of the individual is the main theme.” 


1021. Dyson, A. E. “The Little Black Boy: Blake’s Song of Innocence,” 
pp. 44-47. “The Little Black Boy’ is a simple poem only in the sense 
that simplicity means not a “lack of complexity, but an harmonious 
ordering of parts. . . . There is no anxiety to be detected: the tone is 
serene, the feeling one of unusual health.” “Blackness” is seen to be not 
a deprivation of light but the result of an excess of light. “The ‘beams of 
love’ have shone more fully on the black boy than on the white,” and this 
fact gives the black boy “something to offer to the white boy: the attitude 
of mind which can learn to bear the beams of love.” The result is a 
positive vision, an innocence, which destroys “divisions and bitterness, 
and enables the creatures of God to meet, despite their differences, in the 
freedom of love.” 


1022. Bergonzi, Bernard. ‘Chesterton and/or Belloc,” pp. 64-71. Critics 
must separate “the compound monster, the Chesterbelloc” and deal with 
the two writers as individuals. Chesterton’s strongest work is his literary 
criticism; Belloc’s, his poetry. In spite of its shortcomings, Chesterton’s 
criticism of Dickens ‘adopts some surprisingly modern . . . attitudes,” 
and Belloc is found to be “a good deal closer to the characteristic masters 
of modern literature than we may imagine.” The personalities of the two 
men, which dominate their work, were widely differing. Though both 
men “whole-heartedly accepted the Catholic world, Belloc did so as an act 
of disciplined intellectual assent, whereas Chesterton believed because the 
whole nature of his mind was constituted to do so.” 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LI: 2, March 1959. 


1023. Gifford, Henry. ‘Wordsworth and ‘The Ballast of Familiar 
Life,’™ Pp. 65-70. “The power of Wordsworth’s poetry derives “partly 
from the force of his own genius, but even more . . . from the community 
in which he grew up.” He spoke from a living culture, and it was what 
he saw of familiar life that kept his imagination steady. Because he was 
a part of his community, he had the feel of “the body's life” which is 
missing in so many modern poets. Today's poet “must return to the hiding- 
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laces of power, which are to be found, in our community, more and more 
through the a of the past. And it is Wordsworth who will present 

him with ‘high objects’ and ‘enduring things.’”’ 
— Arnold B. Fox 


ENCORE, VI: 2, March-April 1959. 

1024. Williams, Raymond. “Drama and the Left,” pp. 6-12. Those on 
the left are supporters of Britain’s National Theatre movement. But this 
support is not enough. The working class has for several generations 
grown away from the theater. The community needs the live theater as 
well as television and the motion pictures. The left advocates supporting 
all kinds of drama, not just the naturalism of Ibsen or the expressionism 
of the twenties. Drama depends upon “a living community,” and any 
kind of experiment in drama is ae “we get a common culture, and a 
live theatre as part of it.” 


1025. Osborne, John. ‘The American Theatre,” pp. 17-21. Highly 
commercialized Broadway encourages loss of selfcidentity and equates 
success almost entirely with money value. The producer equals the depart- 
ment store buyer; the New York critics predict what this year’s “line” will 
be. The lack of self-identity makes the critic necessary to determine what 
plays have most snob value. In spite of this “gloomy” situation, there 
always seems in the American theater the expectation of something great 


about to happen. 
— William M. Jones 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), II: 1, Spring 
1959. 

1026. Gerber, Helmut E. “E. M. Forster: An Annotated Checklist of 

Writings About Him,” pp. 4-27. 


1027. Boll, Ernest. “Walter Besant on the Art of the Novel,” pp. 28-35. 
The ideas of Besant on the art of the novel are found in his umously 
published Autobiography (1902) and in The Art of Fiction, which was 
delivered as a lecture to the Royal Institution on April 25, 1884, and later 
published. This address is “the first full statement made during the nine- 
teenth century of the practices of the great novelists of the English hu- 
manitarian tradition. It preserves the essentials of that tradition: the need 
for faith in life as a whole, acceptance of a moral position, certainty in 
ee eation, and an unqualified faith in the value of each individual 


1028. Bland, D. S. “ “Too Many Particulars,’ pp. 36-38. The role and 
technique of background description have been unjustifiably neglected in 
discussions of the nature of the novel. But the placing of man in his 
save setting is the secret of what the novel is, in contrast to other 
orms of narrative. 
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1029. Gerber, Helmut E. ‘‘Bibliography, News, and Notes,” pp. 39-48, 
Brief bibliographical notes are given on the following: Arnold Bennett, 
Walter Besant, Samuel Butler, Havelock Ellis, Ford Madox Ford, E. M. 
Forster, John Galsworthy, George Gissing, H. Rider Haggard, W. H. 
Hudson, Compton Mackenzie, W. Somerset Maugham, George Moore, 
Olive Schreiner, May Sinclair, and H. G. Wells. 

— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, II: 8, Spring 1959. 


1030. Kerouac, Jack. “Belief & Technique for Modern Prose,” p. 57. 
Kerouac lists 30 ‘essentials’ for the writer of modern prose. 


1031. Unterecker, John. ‘Notes on the Off-Broadway Theater,” pp. 152- 
163. “For the first time in twenty-five years,” an intimate theater is avail- 
able to young American dramatists in the off-Broadway theater, whose 

tential has been — by “first-rate productions of great, modern 

uropean plays” and by “fine revivals of Broadway-botched plays by al- 
ready established American writers.” The economic pressures of inflated 
production costs and of the typical Broadway audiences have driven the 
American “art” theater away from Broadway “into quarters small ry 
to let any well-produced play—no matter how experimental—survive for 
a decent run,” because this theater ‘‘is collecting its own audience, a very 
different one from that which populates the uptown theaters,” that has 
well received, for instance, Beckett’s Endgame and Williams’s Garden 
District. In the intimate theater the distancing which makes Broadway 
drama ‘‘a kind of spectator sport” is broken down, the audience becomes 
a participating one, and the stage is prepared for the continuing and 
essential experimentation necessary to a healthy drama. 


1032. Goodman, Paul. “A Statue of Goldsmith,” pp. 175-183. Good- 
man records his subjective impressions of and reactions to a statue of 
Goldsmith in Trinity College, Dublin. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XIII: 1, Spring 1959. 


1033. Howarth, Herbert. ‘Eliot: The Expatriate as Fugitive,” pp. 5-17. 
The frequent appearance of the image of the migrant in the works of T. S. 
Eliot is significant, since ‘he avowed that he had always been a New- 
Englander in St. Louis, a South-Westerner in New England—a disclosure 
which shows that he belongs . . . to the psychological group which is al- 
ways oriented other-where.”” Unable to give himself completely to either 
America or England, he has given his service and devotion to the langu- 
age common to both. “The English language is his patria.’ Eliot the 
Expatriate also has much in common with the American Fugitive move- 
ment. Like the Fugitives he is preoccupied with form; however, he rejects 
the pleasure principle, the importance of ‘‘the basic pleasure in the formal 
relationships of art.” 


| 
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1034. Watkins, Floyd C. ‘The Gentle Reader and Mr. Faulkner's 
Morals,” pp. 68-75. ‘“The most universal objection to Faulkner is on 
moral grounds,” and almost any novel of Faulkner's supplies abundant 
examples of disorder in the moral world. Among the reasons for what 
may seem an obsessive interest in “abnormality” are that Faulkner believes 
people are not “normal”; that he writes of modern man facing a mechan- 
rs dehumanized “world without salvation”; that Faulkner, even as 
Shakespeare, finds in his depiction of depravities mixed with virtue a way 
to “reveal the eternal mixture of good and evil in all human hearts”; and 
that “unacceptable” subject matter is (as Chaucer amply demonstrated 
and as many passages in Faulkner illustrate) often fruitful ground for 
humorous writing. 


1035. Rideout, Walter B. “Why Sherwood Anderson Employed Buck 
Fever,” pp. 76-85. In the summer of 1927 Anderson, despondent and 
discouraged by difficulties in his private life, found an opportunity to 
occupy his mind pleasantly in his purchase and subsequent editing and 
ublication of the two small weekly newspapers of Marion, Virginia. As 
part of an effort to make the papers ‘‘more pleasant and readable,” he 
created “imaginary figures of people and situations,” the best known of 
which is the young mountain man, Buck Fever, who first appears in the 
Smyth County News of November 17, 1927. Anderson always felt with- 
in him the conflict between “the good steady man” and “the wild fellow,” 
a rootless wanderer; and through his use of Buck Fever, Anderson was 
able to give vent to that side of his nature which had to be suppressed 
in his serious utterances as editor. ‘It was Buck Fever . . . who mediated 
the subtle conflict between Anderson and his community.” 


1036. Cook, Raymond Allen. ‘The Literary Principles of Thomas Dix- 
on,” pp. 97-102. Dixon, famous as legislator, preacher, actor, playwright, 
novelist, and motion-picture producer, was “the first author to make 
widely popular those novels which treated the Reconstruction period 
strictly from the Southern point of view.” His social philosophy is inex- 
tricably fused with his literary principles; his reasons for writing are 
summarized in his words, “I had a message.” Despite his continuous and 
emphatic opposition to literary censorship, Dixon was decidedly con- 
cerned about the moral quality of literature and “contended that true 
beauty cannot exist without morality.” The lasting significance of his 
work is more likely to be based on its sociological ideas than on its literary 


quality. 
—H. Grady Hutcherson 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LII:1, January 1959. 


1037. Hunter, William B., Jr. ‘‘Milton’s Arianism Reconsidered,” pp. 
9-35. After the publication of Milton’s Christian Doctrine in 1825, “in- 
stead of being the great composer of the orthodox epic of Protestantism,” 
he “became in the eyes of the 19th century and even of our own day the 
{Arian} heretic who advocated the belief in an unequal Trinity.” But 
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had so learned a theologian as Milton subscribed to so well-known a 
heresy, he would have mentioned Arius somewhere in his work. More- 
over, Milton nowhere attacks the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. For him 
“the Son is different from the Father, inferior to him, generated at the 
beginning of creation, but of the divine substance.” Milton’s theory of 
the Trinity avoids heresy by maintaining that Christ is of the same sub- 
stance as the Father, and by his conception of the “internal” and “ex- 
ternal” efficiency of God which follows the concept of a most — 
group of Church fathers. Therefore, all of the passages of the Christian 
Doctrine formerly labeled ‘‘Arian’” can actually be traced to a Church 
tradition older than the Council of Nicaea. Since “Milton was doing his 
best to present a theory of the Trinity which would harmonize with rea- 
son, with a historical and respected philosophy, [and} with the . . . 
primitive Christian church . . . , it seems that we may assert positively 
that Milton was not an Arian.” 

— John H. Smith 


LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, September 26, 1958. 


1038. “The Colossus of Asheville,” p. 544. Thomas Wolfe is a very 
striking example of the importance of the cult of personality, which de- 
veloped as a consequence of the romantic movement. Found also in 
England (the followings of Dylan Thomas and Keats), members of the 
cult assume that one can appreciate a work of literature only if one 
warms to the personality of the author. The novels of Thomas Wolfe 
strike at the very heart of literary judgment because Wolfe’s admirers 
are so deeply involved in the cult of personality, and also because the 
intelligent reader both responds to Wolfe’s genuineness and nakedness 
of response, and at the same time feels that this sort of thing will not 
do. e tolerant American system allows those to succeed who have 
never learned to write: American writing is the most eccentric, half-baked 
and the most genuine, most moving, most felicitous of modern times. Yet 
knowing how to write does matter, as the compatriots of Hawthorne, 
James, and Faulkner ought to know. 


1039. Fielding, K. J. “Thackeray and the ‘Dignity of Literature’—II,” 
p- 552. After 1848 Thackeray's disputes with his fellow-authors grew 
worse. The quarrels, it must be remembered, were not personal, but con- 
cerned a matter of principle. Thackeray was against organized plans 
for raising the status of literary men because he was convinced that they 
were not held in low esteem, and that their only correct course was 
simply to assume that they were their neighbors’ equals and vice versa. 


, October 3, 1958. 


1040. “Criticism Today,” p. 561. A comparison of the anthology, Eng- 
lish Critical Essays: Twentieth Century (ed. Phyllis Jones) of 25 years 
ago with the recently published second series (ed. Derek Hudson) sug- 

a number of points about the present state. of literary criticism. 
The older and younger generations today have more in common than did 
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the older and younger critics of 25 years ago. In today’s volume it is 
possible to use far more literary journalism than before, when the chief 
contributors were professors. Only one contributor to the early volume 
was a full-time literary journalist, but more than half of the current 
contributors are reviewers in the weekly and Sunday papers. University 
criticism now tends to be neglected. There is nothing to suggest that 
literary criticism is in decline, despite a frequent feeling we have that 
there were giants in the past; and certainly the standards in literary jour- 


nalism are now higher. 


, October 10, 1958. 


1041. ‘The Oxford Platonist,” p. 576. Thomas Traherne felt that the 
poetic style of his time had become ossified and that he must break 
through to a new naturalness. Hence his awkwardness and his reputation 
for amateurishness. His brother Philip tried to iron out the irregularities; 
and with both the original and amended versions available, we can learn 
much of Traherne’s intention. Since he was a learned Oxford Platonist, 
his irregularities cannot be thought of as an inability to be conventionally 
correct. Almost all his poetry reverts to one experience: an immediate 
and deeply emotional apprehension in his childhood of unity between 
himself and the world. Not only did he constantly strive to recall his 
condition in boyhood, but as a scholarly adult to understand it. In his 
rose and poetry he conveys his belief that it is necessary for us to 
sail children again, though with the consciousness of adults. 


1042. “The Kind Reviewer,” p. 577. Far from being the ogres of the 
19th-century imagination, reviewers today are all too kind to any “sincere 
and ambitious os ig at great literature. Our danger is not nipping . 
genius in the bud, but destroying genius by encouraging every sort o 

weed to strangle it. 


, October 17, 1958. 


1043. “The Beautiful Rich,” p. 592. It is difficult to assess the impor- 
tance of F. Scott Fitzgerald, who wrote so well but had so little to say. 
At the least his work has a documentary value; a period nostalgia is a 

part of its appeal. Although it describes a dead world, the writ- 
ing is curiously undated, and no young writer need be warned against 
its influence. Unfortunately, ventures in republishing Fitzgerald’s works 
in England are being undertaken rather unsatisfactorily. 


, October 24, 1958. 


1044. “The Manner of the Marquisate,” p. 609. Although such men as 
Addison and Steele preceded him, it was Lamb who set a fashion in 
the essay which is not yet outmoded. This fashion relies on mild, ironic 
humor, a nice — for self-depreciation, and an instinct for appropri- 
ate quotation. The form and words are all, the content nothing. Ber. 


haps, however, both players and spectators are weary of the game of this 
essay, as is suggested by the writings of Paul Jennings and Stephen Pot- 
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ter. Both diverge from a form of belles lettres which W. S. Maugham 
thinks suitable only to marquises. 


, October 31, 1958. 


1045. “English, Their English,” p. 625. Now that the story of the Cam- 
bridge School of English has been told by one of its makers, E. M. W. 
Tillyard, in The Muse Unchained, one may attempt to assess the value 
of the reading and criticism of literature largely divorced from its his- 
tory and social background as a means of preparing future leaders in 
the important affairs of the modern world, for to prepare such leaders 
is the chief purpose of the universities. Some figures for the years 1945 
to 1954 suggest that English graduates do less well than those in, for 
example, classics, history, and economics. 


1046. Leslie, Shane. “Some Memories of Scott Fitzgerald,” p. 632. The 
author claims to be the “inventor and originator” of Fitzgerald in 1917- 
18, by taking the manuscript of This Side of Paradise to his old friend, 
Charles Scribner. In the course of further anecdotes about his associ- 
ation with Fitzgerald, he says that his greatest help was in connection 
with The Great Gatsby, by “taking [Fitzgerald] to Long Island and 
launching him among the great country houses.” 


, November 7, 1958. 


1047. “In the Heart or in the Head,” p. 640. Coleridge’s idea that phil- 
osophy is a twin genius to poetry takes on added meaning when one 
considers the novels of Miss Iris Murdoch, who is also a university lec- 
turer in philosophy. She must be considered in the front rank of British 
writers working today, and much of her merit is a result of, not separate 
from or in spite of, her knowledge of philosophy. The conjunction in 
Miss Murdoch’s four novels (Under the Net, The Flight from the En- 
chanter, The Sandcastle, and The Bell) of a brilliant imagination and a 
passionate concern for conveying intellectual and moral concepts makes 
them difficult to compare to other fiction. She presents life as worth liv- 
ing, primarily because of the rewards which even a glimmer of true 
self-knowledge can bring. 


1048. “Two Views of Fiction,” p. 641. In spite of prophecies of its 
decline and death, the novel is very much alive both in England and 
France, as we may be forcefully reminded by the Autumn Reading Num- 
ber of the London Magazine and the summer number of Esprit. There 
are 40 or 50 names covered in the London Magazine articles, all worth 
considering, and a large group also in Esprit. One sees again that the 
French novel has more theory and less instinct than the English. While 
our enduring novels are as loosely tied to ideas as possible, in France the 
fecundity of the general idea seems almost overwhelming. The English 
novelist, usually a late developer, still watches, uninfluenced by theory, the 
foibles of humanity with a detachment which has stood him in good 
stead for the past two centuries. 
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1049. Wing. Donald G. “Interim Report on the Second ‘S. T. C.,’” p. 
648. Interest in the present status of the S. T. C., 1641-1700 is “wee 
tent, especially concerning a possible supplement. Though collecting 
goes on constantly and the material is growing, a supplement is not yet 
justified. 


, November 14, 1958. 


1050. “The Essential Story,” Pp. 657. Somerset Maugham is impatient 
with critics who praise a novelist with the observation that he is not a 
mere story-teller. He feels that such critics want a novelist to be some- 
thing more than a novelist. One can sympathize with his admiration 
for good story-telling, and we know that every novel must tell a story, 
but it is not primarily to learn what happens next that one reads Emma, 
Middlemarch, The Wings of the Dove, Nostromo, The Rainbow, Of Hu- 
man Bondage, or Ulysses. Despite Maugham, interest in the story itself 


may have very little to do with the appreciation of novels. 
— John K. Mathison 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, XX, 1958. 


1051. Shook, Laurence K. “‘Old-English Riddle 28—Testudo (Tortoise- 
Lyre),” Pr 93-97. Moritz Trautmann, in his interpretation of this dis- 
puted riddle, argues that the answer is a musical instrument, a harp. Yet, 
although he cited Symphosius’s riddle on the tortoise, Trautmann assumed 
that a wooden instrument is here referred to; a comparison of the two 
riddles and an enquiry into the tortoise (i.e. tortoise shell) riddle in 
Classical literature indicate that the author of the OE riddle “certainly 
knew, and in part drew upon Symphosius” but that “he seems also to 
have been familiar with, or at least to have sensed, some aspects of the 
story as a whole which antedate Symphosius.” The tortoise riddle is 
less effective in English than in Latin, for “the answer testudo can mean 
both ‘tortoise’ and ‘musical instrument’ (especially the lyre).” 

— John Conley 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XII:1, Winter 1959. 


1052. Stewart, Randall. “A Doctrine of Man,” pp. 4-9. ‘No writer 
... can escape a doctrine of man. In American literature, there are a 
good many a of man.” Thomas Jefferson, typical 18th-century 
Deist, believed in the rationality of man; Emerson and Whitman ex- 
pounded “the Transcendental doctrine that man must rely upon his 
supra-rational faculty” and considered him to be “innately pote infin- 
itely perfectible.” Later, the doctrine of Naturalism (Dreiser's American 
Tragedy), by depicting man as “the pret of the impersonal forces of 
heredity and environment,” reduced him to the status of an animal, de- 
void of moral nature. Hawthorne and Melville, subscribing to none of 
these doctrines, insisted on “man’s imperfection, his anes ectibility, his 
fallibility”; their tragic heroes were men torn by internal conflict. Eliot, 
Faulkner, and Warren also see man as the battleground between good 
and evil. Such conflicts do not necessarily require a Christian frame of 
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reference, but ‘‘many (if not all) of the intensest conflicts, and therefore 
many (if not all) of the intensest dramatic moments, in the literature of 
England and America spring from the Christian dualistic concept of the 
nature of man.” 


1053. Rovit, Earl H. “He Sent Forth a Raven: The Curse and the 
Covenant,” pp. 23-45. Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s novel, He Sent Forth 
a Raven, “combines the two ways of viewing the universe; it reflects life 
from the seeing 8 agen of the inmost soul of a man, and it rises to the 
outer edges of the cosmos to peer down at the vast harmony of past, 
present, and future.” Its symbolic referents are suggested from the themes 
of the Prometheus legend, the Biblical flood and covenant, the pro- 
phecy of the Redeemer, and the allegory of Moby Dick. The novel con- 
tains three distinct levels of meaning. First, it is a “realistic” novel of 
a farm family. The second, visionary level is based primarily on the 
Biblical story of Noah, with the central character, Jocelle, representing 
the raven sent forth into the total disorder of modern life. On the 
third level, the novel ‘can be viewed almost as a sketch of ‘the anatomy 
of the spiritual personality,” with the characters representing various 
attributes of the individual personality and the isolation of the setting 
suggesting the loneliness of the individual. On all three levels, there 
Z presented “‘Miss Roberts’ basic theme—the imposition of order on 
aos.” 
—H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, V:1, Spring 1959. 
(D. H. Lawrence Special Number.) 


1054. Daleski, H. M. “The Duality of Lawrence,” pp. 3-18. Basic to 
Lawrence's Weltanschauung is a duality, at the heart oP which is the di- 
vision of the sexes. In Fantasia of the Unconscious and elsewhere Law- 
rence distinguishes male and female as will-to-motion versus will-to- 
inertia, mind versus senses, love versus law. Lawrence’s conviction that 
the roles of the sexes have been reversed can be explained in terms of a 
split in Lawrence himself (his effeminacy, his relation to his parents). 
By means of this view, Lawrence novels may be divided into four succes- 
sive groups: (1) assimilation of experiences of youth, especially those 
connected with his parents (Sons and Lovers); (2) “unison in separate- 
ness,” union on female terms (The Rainbow); (3) reactionary assertion 
of the “indomitable male” (The Plumed Serpent); (4) triumphant as- 
sertion of the female principle (Lady Chatterley’s Lover). 


1055. Stanford, Raney. ‘Thomas Hardy and Lawrence’s “The White 
Peacock,’ ”” pp. 19-28. Hardy and Lawrence (cf. The White Peacock) are 
related more profoundly than in their “‘sense of place.” Lawrence devel- 
oped Hardy’s technique of using symbolic scenes as structural devices. 

ereas Hardy merely supplements the narrative meaning, Lawrence 
weaves such scenes into imagistic narrative. Lawrence’s obsession with 
uprooted heroines also derives from Hardy. Although Lawrence, unlike 
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Hardy, formulated theories concerning women’s place and though women, 
closer to life’s emotional center than men, are better instruments for 
Lawrence to reveal the futility of modern life, the vivid example of Sue 
Bridehead (analyzed at length in the study of Hardy) dramatized for 
Lawrence “the horror of the present actuality and the beauty of the 
possible future.” 


1056. Sale, Roger. “The Narrative Technique of “The Rainbow,’” pp. 
29-38. Lawrence's professed intention—to break down “the old stable ego 
of character’’—is achieved in The Rainbow in a unique way. In sentence 
and paragraph Lawrence breaks down specific time “and replaces it with 
a tight unity’ of figures at a “general time” (as analysis of several scenes 
shows). In the world of The Rainbow time and place are unspecified but 
fixed. The essential technique is ‘‘constant movement in time continuums,” 
in which movements from one generation to another are rhythmic. The 
Rainbow fails — in the second half — when Lawrence stops its movement 
and contradicts one of its central symbols. As Lawrence Sake to trans- 
cribe from his own experience, social history becomes an excuse for per- 
sonal failure, public matters are thrust forward, and the characters are 
moved into the background. 


1057. Hogan, Robert. “The Amorous Whale: A Study in the Symbolism 
of D. H. Lawrence,” pp. 39-46. Serious misconceptions about the purpose 
and structure of Aaron’s Rod and Kangaroo may be corrected by awareness 
of their relationship to Leaves of Grass and Moby Dick. The ‘amorous 
whale of Kangaroo” derives from ‘The Grand Armada,” the “most stu- 

ndous chapter” of Moby Dick (quoted in Studies in Classic American 

iterature and rephrased in the poem “Whales Weep Not!’’). It is not 
extraneous but central, representing the “isolate phallic being,” which 
is opposed to ‘““Whitmanism” or the will to love, first exemplified by 
Jim Bricknell in Aaron’s Rod. Bricknell (like Kangaroo) objectifies 
“the ache of amorous love,” which is discarded by Aaron and Lilly in 
their quest for the Lawrencean good life. 


1058. Widmer, Kingsley. “Lawrence and the Fall of Modern Woman,” 
pp. 47-56. Several Lawrence tales center on the “anti-heroine,” who 
symbolizes the “corruptive fall of a set of cultural ideals.” In rejecting 
e “English heroine,” Lawrence restates the ‘Judeo-Christian myth of 
the treacherous female” (cf. Milton, the Bible, and Lawrence’s remarks 
on Hester Prynne). The idealism of Ethel (in ‘None of That’) is the 
device of a bored and frigid American; her assertion of the power of 
imagination is disproved by the harsh test of rape. In another “intellec- 
tual melodrama,” Princess,” Lawrence dramatizes ‘“‘an inauthentic 
and corruptive version of his own belief”: the doctrine of the “real self” 
and sensitive social withdrawal. In both stories the rhetoric of argument 
becomes the “hyperlogic of melodrama.” For all their misogyny and 
a malice, such stories principally concern idealism, “the real enemy 
ay.” 
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1059. Moynahan, Julian. “Lawrence’s ‘The Man Who Loved Islands’: 
A Modern Fable,” pp. 57-64. “The Man Who Loved Islands,” Law. 
rence’s greatest story in the fable form, “is a symbolic enactment of the 
Lawrencean critique of idealism.” The form enables Lawrence to dispense 
with the customary realistic machinery and to focus completely on his 
“most concentrated image of the disease of human idealism.” In movi 

from the first to the third island, there is a “decline of color, of lively 
rhythms, of variety in the objects represented,” and a movement from 
personality to its loss. Cathcart’s symbolically ‘white’ death is the re- 
sult of the effort to replace the phenomenal world by an idea. ‘The Man 
Who Loved Islands,” the art of which is “well-nigh flawless,” sums up 
the perniciousness of the ideal “without rage, without faltering, without 


argument.” 


1060. Vickery, John B. ‘‘Myth and Ritual in the Shorter Fiction of D. H. 
Lawrence,” pp. 65-82. “‘Lawrence’s stories contain a wealth of material 
drawn from anthropology and comparative religion’: anthropological 
names (Isis, Osiris, Adonis), archetypal characters (stranger, virgin, 
scapegoat), and ritualistic actions, among others. Lawrence employs myth 
and ritual in six ways: (1) to reinforce his jeremiads on modern life 
(England, My England’); (2) to organize the narrative structurally 
(“The Virgin and the Gypsy’); (3) to do both, as in his totemic m 
(“The Fox’); (4) to serve as a second plot or mythic reenactment (‘The 
Princess”); (5) to give a new version of an old story (“The Man Who 
Died”); (6) to provide a satiric view of itself (“The Rocking-Horse 
Winner”). The variety of Lawrence’s use of myth and ritual is illus- 
trated by close analysis of the first three stories named above, using the 
nomenclature of Frazer, Malinowski, et a. 


1061. Beebe, Maurice, and Anthony Tommasi. “‘Criticism of D. H. 
Lawrence: A Selected Checklist with an Index to Studies of Separate 


Works,” pp. 83-98. 
— John C. Broderick 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIV:4, April 1959. 


1062. McCulloch, Florence. ‘The Dying Swan—A Misunderstanding,” 
pp. 289-292. Misreading of the word penna (which means both feather 
and arrow) made Ovid’s lines on the song of the dying swan killed b 
an arrow a source for references by Brunetto Latini and by both the 1 
and 17th-century John Gower to the death or suicide of the bird by its 
own quill. 


1063. Friend, Joseph H. “A New Reading of a Beowulf Crux,” pp. 
292-293. “Ymb pas helmes hrof héafodbeorge/ wirum bewunden wal 
an-iitan heold.”” (1030) When a cut is made after wal, the word may be 
taken as accusative singular variant of wael, making héafodbeorge the 
subject: “around the crown of the helmet a head-guard of encircled metal 
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bands kept out battie-death.” This reading eliminates textual emendations 
and unique or unlikely vocabulary of previous interpretations. 


1064. Pratt, Robert A. “Chaucer and Isidore on Why Men Marty,” pp. 
293-294. The Wife of Bath’s statement about why men marry (III,D, 
257-262) may have its source in Isidore of Seville’s comment, widely 
uoted in the Middle Ages, that men love, among other reasons, for 
ivitiae, forma, pulchritudo, and genus (Etymologiarum Libri XX, IX, 
vii,29) . 


1065. Edwards, P. D. “Watteau and the Poets,” pp. 295-297. The con- 
tribution of Watteau’s paintings to the French symbolists’ preoccupation 
with the circus and the harlequinade suggests one of many technical and 
imaginative relationships between the symbolists and Edith Sitwell. ‘The 
Octogenarian” and “Pére Amelot” from Facade and section XXIII of 
The Sleeping Beauty telescope the central figure of Watteau’s “Le Grand 
Gilles” with the image from Verlaine’s ‘Fantoches’” of “‘l’excellent doc- 
teur” gathering herbs. 


1066. Rothwell, Kenneth S. ‘‘A Source for the Motto to Poe’s ‘William 

Wilson,’ ’’ pp. 297-298. The motto is not taken from Chamberlayne’s 

Pharonnida, Bt is a paraphrase of two passages in the same playwright’s 

Love’s Victory (V,2746-47; 2918-23). Poe's story, whose hero is pur- 

sued, like Chamberlayne’s, by ‘‘ ‘sharp-sented’” [sic} sin, shifts the em- 

_ from honor to damnation, playing a variation on the Restoration 
eme. 


1067. Connors, Thomas A. “My Kinsman, Major Molineux: A Read- 
ing,” pp. 299-302. A ‘‘‘shrewd youth’ learns at the end of his quest 
for his kinsman that ‘a man may have several voices . . . as well as two 
complexions,” and this is the theme of Hawthorne’s story, ‘‘a brutally 
realistic account of human viciousness.”” The red and black complexion 
of the stranger implies the townspeople’s mingled humors of melancholy 
and choler; by laughing at his kinsman’s humiliation, Robin adds to the 
several voices he has already shown, “the double face, the ironic manner, 

uired in the loneliness and solitude of the town, the double face which 
hides fire and darkness.” 


1068. Snow, Wilbert. “A Yeats-Longfellow Parallel,’ pp. 302-303. 
Yeats’s poem ‘““When You Are Old” closely parallels a passage in ‘“The 
Pilgrim's Breviary,’ a chapter in Longfellow’s Outre-Mer, a book of 
travel sketches. 


1069. Cox, Roger L. ‘‘Conrad’s Nostromo as Boatswain,” pp. 303-306. 
Nostromo, the Italian word for ‘boatswain,’ is derived from the Spanish 
nostramo, ‘our master,’ and indicates a person of trust, which Conrad's 
Nostromo is. The possible pun on the word as meaning ‘our man’ (as 
contraction of nostro uomo) suggests Nostromo’s position as servant, 
while the Spanish derivation indicates his dilemma in connection with 
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the hidden silver, for he “‘must find a secret way to sell the silver and 
becomes indeed ‘master and slave of the San Tomé treasure.’ ” 


1070. Alexander, Doris M. “Captain Brant and Captain Brassbound: 
The Origin of an O’Neill Character,” pp. 306-310. Geer with the 
Aegisthus (Adam Byrne) of the first drift of Mourning Becomes Electra, 
O’Neill replaced him with Captain Adam Brant, who, in history, char- 
acter, situation, and personal appearance is ‘an almost unaltered duplicate 
of George Bernard Shaw’s Captain Brassbound.” 


1071. Spector, Robert Donald. “Form and Content in Empson’s “Missing 
Dates,’ ’’ pp. 310-311. Empson uses the villanelle because his subject, 
“the poet’s devotion to his art,” parallels the courtly love, “‘vassal-mistress 
relationship of the French lyric sae 


1072. Garrett, George Palmer. “The Function of the Pasiphae Myth in 
Brother to Dragons,” pp. 311-313. Pasiphae’s lust, her punishment for 
disobedience to Aphrodite, represents original sin, and the Minotaur, its 
result, is rightly seen by Frederick McDowell as “ ‘a symbol which domi- 
nates the poem in vividly suggesting the lurking evil in the dark heart 
of man.’” As part of the Cretan religion, the myth also serves as back- 
ground for Lilburn’s ritual murder and cooking of his slave George. 
Robert Penn Warren sees Jefferson’s fatal defect as disregard of original 
sin, specifically of man’s “terrible potential . . . for irrational ecstasy, 
good or evil.” Daedelus, creator of the wooden cow that housed Pasiphae, 
and, through Joyce, our modern artist figure, may suggest Warren's 
ironic view of his own creation of “the artifice whereby the brute of 
ugliness of human evil can be demonstrated.” 


1073. Salmon, Vivian. ‘Some Connotations of ‘Cold’ in Old and Middle 
English,” pp. 314-322. Mention in the Battle of Maldon of cold river- 
water on an August day suggests that the word once had other than literal 
meanings. Old Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, and Middle English literature 
furnish numerous instances of the word used to indicate ‘hostile,’ ‘treach- 
erous,’ or ‘ill-omened.’ Speculation on the origin of these meanings is 
useless, “but one cannot help recalling that for the Icelanders, ‘cold’ 
came from Niflheim in the North, the domain of Hel, and for the Chris- 
tian English, the North and West were the abode of Satan.” 


1074. Albrecht, W. P. “Port the Helm,” 322-326. The phrase probably 
first meant ‘carry or bear the tiller,’ with no direction indicated; later, 
the old association of ‘port’ with the left or loading side of the ship, 
the side nearest the port, made natural a shift in meaning for the phrase 
to increase the clarity of orders. 


1075. Pope, John C. “Wulfstan, Homilies, ed. Dorothy Bethurum,” pp. 
333-340. This review of Miss Bethurum’s edition includes Pope’s own 
comments on the character and development of Wulfstan’s prose, and 
lists in conclusion a number of textual corrections and queries. 
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, LXXIV:5, May 1959. 


1076. Manley, Francis. “Chaucer’s Rosary and Donne’s Bracelet: Am- 
biguous Coral,” PP. 385-388. A Roman amulet against the evil eye, 
coral became in Christian times both a protection against the devil and 
a love charm. The coral rosary of Chaucer’s Prioress bears this ambig- 
uity. The coral love token of Donne’s lady (‘The Token’), supposedly 
made to entice, would bind Donne’s thoughts in the same hold with hers, 
free of pravas affectiones. He rejects this idea “with a seductive du- 
plicity.” 

1077. Main, C. F. “Ben Jonson and an Unknown Poet on the King’s 
Senses,” pp. 389-393. ‘In 1621 Jonson composed a litany on King 
James’ senses that was sung before the court in three productions of The 
Gypsies Metamorphosed. At some time between 1621 and 1625 an un- 
identified versifier . . . turned the song into a libel on James [describing 
his excesses} that achieved a wide circulation in manuscript.” William 
Drummond and Alexander Gill seem to have known of the libel, but 
neither was the author. 


1078. Allen, D. C. ‘Donne on the Mandrake,” p- 393-397. Mandra- 
gora, an ancient aphrodisiac, was closely peer 4 in Christian literature 
with Eve’s Pa This connection explains the os of Donne’s mi- 
grant soul from the apple to the mandrake. The second line of the 
—_ wore poem should be read as “get with child the thing that gets 
with a child.” 


1079. Marshall, William H. “Queen Mab: The Inconsistency of Ahas- 
uerus,” pp. 397-400. In other works, ore uses the Wandering Jew 
either as a traditional figure punished by a deity, or as an original fig- 
ure whose association with the Jew enriches without limiting the char- 
acter’s symbolic value. In Queen Mab, an unsuccessful attempt is made to 
fuse these two functions, to suggest that Ahasuerus, as the traditional 
Jew (‘the essence of whose being is eternal and unqualified suffering’’) 
lives in peace, mocking and triumphing over his tyrant creator. 


1080. Lawry, J. S. ‘Tennyson’s “The Epic’: A Gesture of Recovered 
Faith,” pp. 400-403. Far from being antagonistic to one another, the 
frame and the “Morte d’Arthur’’ are one consistent poem, presenting “a 
defense and recovery of heroic attitudes and literature’ as expressive of 
man’s permanent greatness; and a defense of Christian faith, through 
Arthur's insistence upon “a faith accepting of and concurrent with 
— and through the reaction to the poem of the audience in the 
rame. 


1081. Walsh, Thomas F. “Hawthorne: Mr. Hooper's ‘Affable Weak- 
ness,’"” pp. 404-406. ‘The Minister's Black Veil” symbolizes Hooper's 
failure to distinguish between indifferent actions and crime, his con- 
sequent habit of making his parishioners feel as guilty as he does, and 
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his unknowing separation of himself from agnor realization of his 
own hope for salvation. At the same time the smile that is always on 
his lips betokens his “tenuous ties with his fellow men and his shaky 
hold on his own sanity.” From the balancing of “veil-dark” against 
“smile-light”” imagery arises the unresolvable ambiguity of the story, and 
our uncertainty of Hooper’s fate. 


1082. Stanton, Robert. “Typee and Milton: Paradise Well Lost,” pp. 
407-411. The Typee valley is a deliberate imitation of Milton’s Para- 
dise, which the Le man Tommo enters in a manner reminiscent of 
Satan’s entrance into Eden. That the Typees’ happy state results from 
their unsuccessful resistence of European traders and missionaries is one 
theme. But Tommo’s desperate escape from a still uncorrupted Typee 
suggests also “that modern man, in spite of his longing for ‘a garden of 
innocence, a paradise of idyllic delights,’ would find such a place un- 
bearable .... D. H. Lawrence sums it up: “We can’t go back.’”’ 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XX:1, March 1959. 


1083. Barish, Jonas A. “ ‘Bartholomew Fair’ and Its Puppets,” pp. 3- 
17. Replacing the supra-real corrective world and the high courts of jus- 
tice of Jonson’s earlier plays, the mechanistic, quarrelsome sensual action 
of the puppet-play imitates the real world whose subhuman characters 
are blindly controlled by the “vapours” (a word implying, unlike hu- 
mours, which are correctible, a “norm of perversity inseparable from 
flesh and blood’). The characters who parallel the reformers of other 
plays—Overdo, Busy, and Wasp—are themselves “reformed” in realiz- 
ing their kinship with all men and their common heritage of folly. Jon- 
son meets the theater’s opponents head-on by indicating that to deny the 
need for gross sensual release is to deny one’s own carnal childlike im- 
pulses, “‘and to become, as a result, even more blindly and self-deludedly 
a puppet.” The argument is 2 by detailed analysis of imagery and 
characterization in the main play and of parody in the puppet-play. 


1084. Jones, Claude E. “Dramatic Criticism in the ‘Critical Review,’ 
1756-1785 (Part I),” pp. 18-26. The Critical is in general unfavorable to 
classical dramatic critics and to the unities. Opinions on minor rules are 
guided by common sense: probability is insisted upon; diction, guided 
by good manners, should be neither low nor technical; there is no neces- 
sity for five-act drama; and tragedy must present a moral lesson. Tragic 
characters must be dignified, their station among nobility or bourgeoisie. 
Love is a passion proper for tragedy; and although character and mood 
must be consistent, tragi-comedy is permissible. Tragedies dealing in 
blood and tears are preferable to those encouraging stoic resolution. The 
attitude that plays must be judged in the theater begins to lose ground 
during the period, but closet drama is not recognized as a genre. The 
most eer dramatists are Shakespeare, Addison, Dryden (early in the 
period), and, with reservations, Otway, Lee, and Savage. 
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1085. Kumar, Shiv K. “Joyce’s Epiphany and Bergson’s ‘L’Intuition 
Philosophique, ’’ pp. 27-30. The Bergsonian definition of intuition as 
a momentary flash of spiritual awakening which permits a direct and 
entire revelation of reality, corresponds to Dedalus’s definition of epiph- 
any as a moment of recognition of a thing, character, or situation in 
which “‘its soul, its whatness, leaps to us from the vestment of its ap- 

ance.” For Dedalus, the artist’s role is the recording of these mo- 
ments. Joyce’s use of the term “epiphany” unnecessarily obscures its 
kinship with Virginia Woolf's ‘evanescent reality,” Proust’s ‘‘intuition,” 
and Bergson’s ‘‘l’intuition philosophique.” 


1086. Braham, Lionel. ‘Emerson and Boehme: A Comparative Study in 
Mystical Ideas,” pp. 31-35. Both Emerson and Boehme conceived of 
God as dwelling within and without man, saw man as mediator between 
interior and exterior spiritual realms, and believed that mystical vision 
was attainable on earth. But while Boehme stressed abnegation of the 
will as anticipatory to supernatural union with God, Emerson urged un- 
derstanding of the divine essence within as essential to earthly moral 
wisdom. Both felt that man’s innate divinity is mirrored in the divine 
animation of nature, although Emerson’s optimism blurs Boehme’s fuller 
vision of a world both good and evil. Retaining the insight into human 
life which Boehme’s mysticism afforded him, Emerson rejected whatever 
allegory, diction, or dogma seemed to harden the mysticism into an 
orthodox and parochial creed. 


1087. Calder, Grace J. “Erasmus A. Darwin, Friend of Thomas and 
Jane Carlyle,” pp. 36-48. The friendship of Thomas Carlyle and Erasmus 
A. Darwin, elder brother of Charles Darwin, ‘‘serves to emphasize the 
altogether different circumstances under which Carlyle,” born into a 
humble Annandale home, and the Darwins and Wedgwoods, “members 
of a large upper-class family,” “made their contributions to England’s 
intellectual and cultural life.’ Biographical information is given con- 
cerning the activities of Erasmus Darwin and the Darwin-Wedgwood 
family. Excerpts are included from twelve hitherto-unpublished letters to 
Mrs. Hensleigh Wedgwood from Erasmus Darwin, commenting on 
meetings with the Carlyles. 

— Joan Webber 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LVI:4, May 1959. 


1088. Richmond, H. M. “The Intangible Mistress,” pp. 217-223. The 
justification for the continued use of the term “metaphysical” for 17th- 
century verse may be found in the intellectualized treatment of the stock 
lyric theme known as the unknown, or unknowable, mistress. The point 
is that in such poems (lyrics by Ronsard, Jonson, Donne, Waller, Suck- 
ling, Marvell, and Cleveland are cited for contrast and comparison) the 
poet introspectively examines his own personal psychology instead of 
cataloguing the superficial sensuous charms of his beautiful mistress. It 
is this scholastic analysis of an attitude that seeks assistance in reason 
and logic: hence the “metaphysical” approach. 
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1089. Broadbent, J. B. ‘“Milton’s Rhetoric,” pp. 224-242. In the con- 
text of his poetry, lyrical, narrative, and dramatic, Milton employed a 
great variety of formal rhetorical figures. Recognizing some of the devices 
and their special effects may sharpen our response to the poetry and help 
us understand what we mean when we say Milton’s verse is “rhetori- 
cal.” Puttenham’s terminology, as found in chapter ten of his Arte of 
a Poesie (1589), mostly provides the basis for this descriptive 
analysis. 


1090. Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘Johnson and Gray: A Study in Literary An- 
tagonism,” pp. 243-253. Samuel Johnson’s severe criticism of Thomas 
Gray’s works in his Lives of the English Poets provoked Gray's friends, 
who were still alive, and others, to come to his defense in newspapers, 
journals, and books. Johnson’s printed criticism, however, was far less 
severe than his damning comments made in conversation. Although Gray 
and Johnson had much in common (learning; an interest in early printed 
manuscript sources of scholarship, and in science and criticism; as well 
as a fear of melancholy and lifelong physical ailments), the antagonism 
that kept apart these two most eminent men of letters of the period was 
rooted in strong personality and taste differences. Perhaps Gray’s ef- 
feminacy most offended the virile Johnson and kept the fastidious, 
sensitive, and timid Gray, fearful of insult, at a distance from the coarse 
and forthright Johnson. 


1091. Werkmeister, Lucyle. “Coleridge’s The Plot Discovered: Some 
Facts and a Speculation,” pp. 254-263. Late in 1795, as a supporter of 
Fox and the ministerial opposition, and the Reform Movement, Cole- 
ridge published a pamphlet entitled The Plot Discovered, in which he pro- 
tested against governmental attempts to suppress political freedom. Cole- 
ridge published this work, purportedly based on a public lecture, because 
he wished to protect himself from indictment for alleged treason and 
consequent severe penalties, should he have been successfully prosecuted. 
Thus for the record he toned down the public speech in the printed ver- 
sion, indicated borrowings from respectable sources, and made the ar- 
guments appear to be contradictory and incoherent in order to placate 
the reactionary ministry and confuse the feared prosecution. 


1092. Super, R. H. “Arnold's Notebooks and Arnold Bibliography,” pp. 
268-269. Four important additions to Matthew Arnold’s canon of writ- 
ings can be made on the basis of evidence found in Arnold’s personal 
account books: “Ordnance Maps” (London Review, December 6, 1862), 
“Joseph de Maistre on Russia” (Quarterly Review, October 1879), “Lit- 
erature and Science,” (The Manhattan, April 1884), and “Common 
Schools Abroad,” (Century, October 1886). 

— Martin Kallich 


MONTH, CCVII:3, March 1959. 


1093. Hollis, Christopher. “Mr. Betjeman as Thinker,” pp. 166-170. 
There is perhaps a sense in which the statement that the poet John 
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Betjeman is not a thinker ‘‘is true.” He might not be able to give a ra- 
tional and coherent statement of the reasons for each point of his re- 
ligious faith, but the arguments which he does develop are reasonably 
if informally presented. His “first position” is that the organization of 
man apart from God, or mere humanism, is obvious nonsense. The real 
master of man is not himself but death, and mere humanism has nothing 
to say about death; only Christianity has. “What it has to say may be 
true or false, but nothing else has anything to say at all.” His often noted 
obsession with death results from his Christian meditations on the mean- 
ing of life. 


, CCVII:5, May 1959. 


1094. Stanford, Derek. ‘Comedy and Tragedy in Christopher Fry,” pp. 
307-312. Fry has written only one tragedy, The Firstborn, but even the 
comedies “skim close to death.” The “central substance” of his plays 
is “a sense of dialectical incongruities,” of “inextricable oppositions.” 
Fry has “described tragedy as a demonstration of man’s dilemma, and 
comedy as a comment upon his demonstration.” The Firstborn, written 
during World War II, reflects the struggle between freedom and au- 
thority in the characters of Moses and Pharoah; it is a plea for self- 
determination against the “tyranny of power.” A “religious and historical 
drama of moment,” it is probably Fry’s finest work. 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


NEW LEADER, XLII:19, May 11, 1959. 


1095. Barzun, Jacques. “The Saddest Pack—tTranslators,” pp. 10-12. 
(A review of Reuben A. Brawer, ed., On Translation.) It bespeaks intel- 
lectual frivolity that the present concern with translation is based on the 
supposed political need for “‘cultural materials” to implement diplomacy. 
The translator's art lacks both an adequate theory and practical instruc- 
tional materials; the subject has been neglected since the 18th century. 
The “absurd notion prevails that there exists a choice between ‘close’ 
or ‘literal’ translation and ‘free’ or ‘literary.’ ‘The first principle” 
should be turning sentences, not substituting words. 


1096. Balakanian, Nona. ‘‘Affirmation and Love in Eliot,” pp. 20-21. 
T. S. Eliot’s new play, The Elder Statesman, suggests Dante's “Paradiso”: 
“without strife or suffering, and in the presence of a loving, forgiving 
tson, the penitent finds both freedom and bliss.”” Each of Eliot’s plays 
“depicted life as a delusive ritual of appearances in which the es- 
sential struggle is the liberation of the authentic self.” In sequence the 
oo have shown “‘a capacity to integrate all stages” of Eliot’s experience. 
he Elder Statesman shows the influence of his “recent, happy marriage.” 


, XLITI:20, May 18, 1959. 


1097. Unterecker, John. “Samuel Beckett's No-Man’s Land,” pp. 24- 
25. All of Beckett's fiction presents man as a “muddled wanderer” iden- 
tified only with his possessions, “who, seeking himself in memories of 
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the i discovers only a series of losses and thefts.” The present is 
‘ painful and meaningless” and the future only death. Ultimately 
his fiction “‘is a sort of syntactical pattern without any assigned values.” 
Any “meaning” we assign it is ‘‘largely a product of our own invention.” 
(Significantly, Vivian Mercier has slated out that Beckett is fascinated 
with algebraic constructions and geometric designs.) 

— John O. Waller 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, May 3, 1959. 


1098. Hall, Donald. “It’s Not Bohemia or the Beard That Makes the 
Poem, It’s the Poet,” pp. 4-5. ‘‘Neither bohemianism nor graduate school 
is going to make anyone a poet, nor will either prevent anyone from 
writing the best of which he is capable. A poet will do whatever he does 
for its own sake, not because he believes that habits or surroundings will 
make him a poet.” 


> May 17, 1959. 


1099. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. In the last four 
decades American literature has had vitality—but mainly without direc- 
tion. Yet great themes are everywhere despite the prevalence of stale 
ones found in present-day literature. It may be only through a greater 
ordeal than we have ever experienced that we will find our direction. 
—M. F. Orth 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VI:5, May 1959. 


1100. Brommer, Elizabeth, and R. W. Burchfield. “Brinkmanship,” pp. 
162-163. The terms brinkmanship, brinkman, and brinkmanlike are found 
in newspapers and magazines in England and America of the past three 
years. Adlai Stevenson in 1956 defined brinkmanship as “the art of bring- 
ing us to the edge of the nuclear abyss.” 


1101. Waller, John O. “The Arnolds and Particular Truth,” pp. 163- 
164. Matthew Arnold’s practice of distinguishing between absolute and 
relative truths is responsible for seeming contradictions in his social and 
pe criticism. He may have derived his relativistic approach from 
is father’s principles of Biblical interpretation, displayed in the latter's 
sermons. 


1102. Peterson, William M. “Cibber’s The Rival Queans,” pp. 164-168. 
A mock-heroic burlesque (of Nathaniel Lee’s The Rival Queens) written 
1703-1704 and now extant only in a Dublin edition of 1729 (though an 
edition of 1710 seems to have once existed), Colley Cibber’s play de- 
serves inclusion with Buckingham’s The Rehearsal and Fielding’s ramble: 
Down Dick and Tom Thumb as worthy specimens of a dramatic genre 
popular in Restoration and 18th-century dramas. 


1103. Stéphan, Dom John. “Notes on Household Management in the 
18th Century,” pp. 168-172. Continues the transcription of a Ms note- 
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book from the 18th century, in which various economies in provisioning 
and clothing are recommended. 


1104. Whitman, Robert F. “Webster's Duchess of Malfi,’ pp. 174-175. 
Instances of Webster’s borrowing from Montaigne may be cited in ad- 
dition to those previously noted by Charles Crawford in his Collectanea, 
1st and 2nd Series (Stratford-on-Avon, 1906-7). 


1105. Buyssens, E. “Etymology of Cocktail,” p. 175. The use of cock- 
tail to mean ‘‘a beverage consisting of spirit mixed with other ingredients” 
robably represents a metaphorical transference of an older meaning 
noted in the OED—a horse of an impure breed. 


1106. Ricks, C. B. “Frederic Harrison and Bergson,” pp. 175-178. Mar- 
ginal comments in Harrison’s copy of Bergson’s Introduction to Meta- 
physics reveals the owner's ridicule and contradiction of Bergson’s philo- 
sophical tenets, combined with a few points of agreement. 


1107. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary,” pp. 178-181. The 
transcription of an Englishman’s diary of 1762 is continued. 


1108. Steer, F. W. ‘The Account Book of Sir William Norwich,” Pe. 
181-183. The transcription of the account book of a boy at school is 
continued for 1729. 


1109. Charles, Amy M. ‘The Manuscript of Ralph Knevet’s Gallery to 
the Temple (B.M. Add. Ms 27447),” Pp. 183-185. Form, content, meter, 
and numbering by the author suggest the need for rearrangement of 15 
poems from the order in which they are now given in the Ms. 


1110. Johnson, J. W. ‘“Rasselas and His Ancestors,” pp. 185-188. “Strik- 
ing similarities” between Rasselas and Matthew Prior’s Solomon on the 
Vanity of the World notwithstanding, Johnson’s basic and greater debt 
was to Ecclesiastes, to which he was led by both Prior’s work and Father 
Jerome Lobo’s A Voyage to Abyssinia. 


1111. Maxwell, J. C. “Deviceless,” p. 188. The OED citation of “‘de- 
viceless” from 1866 as meaning “without a device” can be 7 lemented 
by Arnold’s use of the word in an 1851 letter to Clough. Arnold’s phrase, 
“the deviceless darkness” (death), was a borrowing from the Greek 
amechanos, meaning “against which no device avails.” 


1112. Marshall, William H. “A Note on ‘Prufrock,’” pp. 188-189. 
Eliot’s ironic method in ‘‘Prufrock”’ is the key to understanding allusions 
to Dante in that poem. Prufrock’s failure to recognize the significance 
of his mission among the damned parallels his initial failure to under- 
stand himself; later, when understanding comes, he cannot emotionally 
accept it. The drama of the comes from the protagonist’s conflict 
between awareness and inability to 


accept a situation emotionally. Pruf- 
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rock’s situation is pathetic, not tragic. Since Prufrock, unlike Dante, has 
not achieved humility, he cannot begin his salvation. Thus the assertion 
of Eugene Arden (“The Echo of Hell in ‘Prufrock,’” N & Q, V [August 
1958}, 363-364. See AES, 1:10, Item 1514.) implying salvation for 
Prufrock is erroneous. 


1113. Harrier, Richard C. “A New Biographical Criticism of Wyatt,” 
p. 189. The attempt of Robert O. Evans to explore the biographical pos- 
sibilities of Wyatt’s poetry (NGQ, V redone 1958}, 48-52. See 
AES, 1:4, Item 480.) contains unfortunate misintrepretations. Anne 
Boleyn “probably never answered Wyatt's addresses”; like others, Wyatt 
pursued Anne until Henry VIII claimed her. In interpreting biographi- 
cal allusions in Wyatt’s poetry, one must consider “the political realities 


of Henry's reign.” 


1114. Chickera, E. B. de. “Horestes’ Revenge—Another Interpretation,” 
P: 190. The threefold nature of revenge—Divine, public, and private— 

eld by the Elizabethans helps to explain the revenge motif in J. Pick- 
eryng’s Horestes. What begins there as a private revenge becomes a 
public one with the King’s sanction and, by implication, a Divine one 
since the King rules by Divine right. The play’s moral thus becomes 
that God’s vengeance is certain, and a unity of tone is preserved. The 
play demonstrates the Elizabethan belief that God may use a private 
revenger to secure Divine justice. 


1115. Kellogg, A. L. “Chaucer's Friar’s Tale, Line 1314,” pp. 190- 
192. The line ‘Ther myghte asterte hym no pecunyal peyne’’ may be 
paraphrased, “He [the sinner} could escape no pecuniary punishment.” 
Passages from Gower’s Vox Clamantis, Wyclif’s On the Seven Deadly 
Sins, Archbishop Thoresby’s Constitutions of 1367, and the 13th- 
century Summa Officio Sacerdotis all support this interpretation; the lat- 
ter two works actually use the term pecunyal peyne (pena pecuniaria in 
the last-named). 


1116. Edwards, Elizabeth, and Joan Waller. ‘Joseph Glanvill, Divine 
and Scientist, 1636-80,” p. 192. Despite statements in various works, 
including the DNB, that the author of The Vanity of Dogmatizing be- 
came rector of Wimbish, Essex, in 1660, the holder of that office seems 
to have been a Joseph Glanvill or Glanfield, a graduate of Cambridge; the 
other man, from ord University, held clerical positions in the West 
country. 


1117. Haden, H. J. “Tumble-Up,” P. 193. Catalogues and advertise- 
ments of English glassmakers of the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
reveal that a “tumble-up” was a “tumbler-type glass which rests on the 
neck and shoulders of a caraffe,” the base not being especially heavy. 
(The OED defines it as ‘a tumbler having a very heavy base.”) The 
words top and up were also used for this article. . 


a 
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1118. Mithal, H. S. D. “ ‘Chipping Norton a Mile from Chapel of the 
Heath,’” p. 193. A ballad (the title of the present article) mentioned 
in Robert Wilson’s The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London may 
be one about a scandal c. 1530 involving one William Sutton (lecturer 
of Brasenose College) and the wife of a Chipping Norton tradesman. 


1119. Hunter, G. K. “Pope's Imitations of Fanshawe,” pp. 193-194. In 
two passages in Pope’s imitation of the first satire of the second book of 
Horace, Pope seems to have followed the rendering of Sir Richard Fan- 


shawe rather than the wording of Horace. 
— John S. Phillipson 


NOTTINGHAM MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, II, 1958. (Annual.) 


1120. Sayers, Dorothy L. “The Beatrician Vision in Dante and Other 
Poets,” pp. 3-23. Dante, Blake, Traherne, Wordsworth, and others write 
of a mystical experience called Beatrician after Dante, which has its 
basis in the world of sense: a Beatrice of flesh or a physical meadow 
is transfigured as an image of eternal reality. Dante was the first to 
chart systematically ‘the mystical way which leads from the Vision of 
Beatrice to the Beatific Vision.”” The first vision, common both to 
lovers and to poets, is not necessarily religious. Unlike other kinds of 
oe the Beatrician vision is affirmative and “‘extravert’’: “‘the eyes 
of the soul” look outward. But “the Last Image will be the First Image 
... known differently.” Dante, Blake, and Traherne finally attained the 
Beatific Vision. “Wordsworth, as a man, did perhaps attain, but some- 
how lost much of his poetry by the way.” “Wordsworth’s comparative 
failure was due to a turning inward of the spiritual eye.” 


1121. Cameron, Kenneth. “The Scandinavians in Derbyshire: The Place- 
Name Eidence,” pp. 86-118. The Scandinavian place-name element of 
earliest date in Derbyshire is the Old Danish by. Scandinavian personal 
names compounded with the Old English tén belong to a slightly later 
date. Names with the Old Danish porp cannot be definitely dated. Other 
Scandinavian elements appear as sources for field names, which through 
no apd of settlement, indicate widespread Scandinavian influence. In 
north-west Derbyshire, in particular, Scandinavian elements appear in 
names of topographical features rather than in place names. This 
variation suggests a relatively late settlement by people of Scandinavian 
descent. Settlements in Derbyshire were predominantly Danish, but 
evidence also indicates the presence of Norwegian, British, and possibly 
Irish settlers. Scandinavian influence was greatest in the hundreds of 
Scarsdale (a Scandinavian name), Repton, and Gresley. South Derbyshire 
must have been on the western fringe of the Danelaw. Cameron lists 


numerous early name forms. 
— Lawrence H. Maddock 
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PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVI:2, Spring 1959. 


1122. Williams, Raymond. “Realism and the Contemporary Novel,” pp. 
200-213. The definition and concept of Realism in the novel has changed 
in its hundred-year history and continues to change. But if ‘‘realism” is 
defined as “the kind of novel which creates and judges the quality of 
a whole way of life in terms of the qualities of persons,” it is missing 
in modern fiction. We have instead two modes of fiction, the social and 
the personal, each of which is concerned with half the balance of true 
realism. The social novel, both the “documentary” (e.g., The New Man) 
and the “formula” (e.g., 1984), makes society an abstraction and charac- 
ters types. The personal novel, both the ‘“‘personal description” novel 
(e.g., Portrait of the Artist) and “‘personal formula” (e.g., Catcher in 
the Rye), visualizes the world as the individual character’s fantasy of it. 
The realistic novel depends upon a definite relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the society; the absence of such a relationship in our time 
poses a crisis and a challenge. 


1123. Trilling, Diana. “The Other Night at Columbia: A Report from 
the Academy,” pp. 214-230. The poetry reading at Columbia by Gins- 
berg, Corso, and Orlovsky contradicts some of the current notions about 


‘the “beats.” They are pathetic rather than dangerous, misplaced in the 


1950's, anxious to be accepted as serious poets, uncomfortable in their 
use of profanity, and, in person, childishly appealing despite their eccen- 
tricities. 


1124. Alvarez, A. “London Letter: Exile’s Return,” pp. 284-289. The 
greatest event of the current London literary season is the tremendous 
reception and sale of The Collected Poems of John Betjeman, a book of 
light verse on traditional subjects. Its reception indicates that ‘‘modern 
poetry’’ never really caught on in England. Also of importance on the 
London scene are the success of a new periodical, the Universities and 
Left Review, and the controversy over the soon-to-be-published Lolita. 


1125. Decter, Midge. ‘‘Fitzgerald at the End,” pp. 303-312. Beloved 
Infidel, by Sheilah Graham and Gerold Frank, otters a moving personal 
defense of Fitzgerald in his last years. He tutored Miss Graham and 
gave her values, and by the end of his life had finally become an artist, 
completely dedicated to his work. Fitzgerald’s novels, except for Gatsby, 
were plotless, but the unfinished The Last Tycoon revealed the writer's 
too-late maturity. 


1126. Kazin, Alfred. ‘The Seriousness of Robert Penn Warren,” pp. 
312-316. In this essay-review of Warren’s Selected Essays, Kazin remar 
that Warren rises above the Southern school while continuing to share 
in its basic belief in the Christian vision. While he does not align him- 
self with orthodox Christianity, he uses the Christian sensibility and joins 
it with literature to remind man of his true values. 


— Sheldon Grebstein 
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QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXVI:1, Spring 1959. 


1127. Stratford, Philip. “Stratford After Six Years,” pp. 2-17. The 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, Ontario, is examined concerning its 
history, its present status, and its future. Such a miraculous theatrical 
growth in such a short time should have its future secured by better 
administration, more matinees for students, a touring company during 
the winter, and other means. 


1128. Estall, H. M. “Hume’s ‘Ruling Passion,’ pp. 46-55. The literary 

hilosophical writing of Hume, stemming from a passionate love of 
si fame, is ignored today when we seem to se er the writings of 
technical or non-literary philosophers. Modern philosophers treat feeling 
and image as obstacles to the discovery of true essence, as graven images 
to be abjured. Yet this pe austerity narrows the scope of philosophical 
activity and makes modern philosophers something less than vigorous 
“A little of Hume's ‘ruling passion’ can do the philosopher 
no harm.” 


1129. King, Carlyle. “G.B.S. on Literature,” pp. 135-145. When 
Shaw spoke of criticism as a more exacting task than authorship, he spoke 
from his own experience as a critic. His best literary journalism is in Pen 
Portraits and Reviews (1931), The Quintessence of Ibsenism (1891), and 
The Sanity of Art (1895). Oddly enough, his reviews are restrained and 
judicious. His concern is with what is said rather than how it is said; 
yet he deplores mechanically constructed works of art. He would have the 
writer do the will of God and enrich life itself. 

—R. E. Lee 


RICE INSTITUTE PAMPHLET, XLVI:1, April 1959. 


1130. Thomas, J. D. ‘The Supernatural Naturalism of Dreiser’s Novels,” 
pp. 53-69. Although he sought eagerly for the truth, ‘‘the confusions 
of Theodore Dreiser about evolutionary science run deep”; he had no 
“encompassing vision of the whole science, or of Science as a whole.” 
Throughout his career, Dreiser examined the “outward evidence that ‘the 
constructive genius of nature . . . is not beatific,’ but at the same time 
he saw the possibility of another view—‘‘that this material seeming in 
which we dwell is itself an illusion.” As a consequence, ‘‘it is not sur- 
prising to find Theodore Dreiser's fictive naturalism often strikingly 
un-‘Darwinian.’””’ Dreiser’s novels reveal his unsound conception of the 
effects of heredity upon human personality, but his understanding of the 
role of environment is quite acceptable. 

— Taylor Culbert 


SALTIRE REVIEW, VI:18, Spring 1959. 
1131. Bruce, George. “Edwin Muir—Poet 1887-1959,” pp. 12-16. 


Muir exemplified Keats’s ‘Negative in uncer- 
tainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact or 


reason.”” Paradoxically, “he who neither sought to impose himself nor 
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his opinions on others and who has been described as withdrawn 
communicated strongly and immediately.” “Purpose, direction, unity, 
continuity” were in his and his life. His poems have toughness and 
poise deriving from the resolution of disparate experience: childhood 
and “adult perception and awareness,” the contemporary world and the 
past, and Christian symbolism and elements from an older pagan world. 


1132. Mitchison, Naomi. “Remember Kindly,” pp. 29-32. Examining 
from a female viewpoint Robert Burns’s sex appeal and the women in 
his life, especially Mrs. Dunlop, this essay concludes that ‘‘one cannot 
think that she was the only woman who wanted to mother the poet. But 
probably she was the most intelligent and the most tactful.” 


1133. Blake, George. “To a Young Novelist,” pp. 33-37. (This and 
the next four articles are “Burns Memorial Letters” written for the Burns 
bicentenary.) Prose fiction by Scotsmen is dwindling owing to the mo- 
mentary lure of journalism, broadcasting, and TV; to difficulties in 
negotiating with London publishers; to a declining reading public diverted 
by ‘‘flashy entertainment’’; and to slick promotion of inferior works. The 
young novelist should not let Nationalism or other extra-literary con- 
- siderations prevent him from describing life as he sees it. He should strive 
for closely knit texture such as is required of the dramatist or the son- 
neteer. 


1134. Macdiarmid, Hugh. ‘To a Young Poet,” pp. 38-41. Each young 
poet must consider carefully his own best subject matter, form, language, 
and the “‘present most pressing requirements of Scottish poetry.” Nothing 
should be left to chance, to “inspiration.” (Burns’s letters reveal a care- 
ful, deliberate poetic workman.) To illustrate the essentiality of the 
poet’s choosing rightly “in the ever-increasing multiplicity of choices,” 
Macdiarmid uses two strategies: (1) relates a dream of his in which 
“all the transient rubbish” of things “which people think they need” was 
suddenly petrified “into a memorial” to accuse man; (2) exposits at 
length Heidegger’s doctrine of the Dasein and the Conscience. 


1135. Maclellan, Robert. “To Young Scots Playwright,” pp. 42-46. Con- 
temporary Scots dialect is best for the Scots playwright, being his country- 
men’s natural speech and best for his own creative imagination. Its use 
may encourage dramatic re-creation of pure Scots for non-naturalistic 
or period plays. Scots writers for English theater tend to exploit Scot- 
tish eccentricities. It seems preferable “‘to enable the Scots to see them- 
selves . . . as human beings, rather than to invite the English and Ameri- 
cans to see them as Scots.” Good plays spring from intriguing situations, 
not from philosophical abstractions. Good play-making is instinctive, not 
intellectual, is not profitably learned by analyzing plays nor, for Scotsmen, 
by backstage study of the English-oriented theater. 


1136. Brown, Ivor. “To a Young Drama Critic,” pp. 47-50. Remunera- 
tive openings for drama critics grow scarcer. The best criticism points 
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out neglected merits, encouraging their support. The good critic “is 
readable without being merely clever . . . relevant . . . as well as enter- 
taining,” shuns all exhibitionism, does not blame a work for not achiev- 
ing what it does not attempt to be. Ideally he should have some technical 
theatrical experience. 


1137. Daiches, David. ‘To a Young Literary Critic,’ pp. 51-55. “Good 
literary criticism . . . draws on all the resources of intelligence and sensi- 
tivity which the critic possesses.” Voracious, indiscriminate reading 
and too narrowly restricted reading are alike “‘enemies” of criticism. Too 
few modern critics know prosody; most “‘discuss a poem as simply a pat- 
tern of images and ideas.” “Two main traps” threaten the young critic: 
“the desire to formulate a complete aesthetic” and contentment with being 
merely clever (““What can I say about this?”). Criticism can be just as 
creative as fictional, dramatic, or poetic composition. It is “an art, not 
a science. There is no formula . . . and certainly no vocabulary which 


guarantees profundity.” 


1138. Montgomerie, William. “Robert Burns, Folk-Song Editor,” pp. 
56-59. A trained musicologist should study Burns’s treatment of folk- 
songs. His published songs misrepresent the “oral tradition of song in 
Scotland.” Apparently his ability to retain tunes was limited; he pre- 
ferred “slow pathetic airs.” Much other early work with folk-song (Alan 
Ramsay, Percy, Scott, Child, William Christie) “was not reviving but 
destroying part of the Scottish tradition.” Burns did have acute critical 
judgment on both verses and music, and valued the tunes more than his 
lyrics. Study is needed of the role of co-workers and of his “pruning 
back” of instrumental tunes for vocal performance. 


1139. Mackie, Albert. ‘Burns and Fergusson,” pp. 60-63. ‘The two big 
direct influences on Burns were Fergusson and tiseung” “Fergusson’s 
chief influence was in demontrating . . . three traditional Scottish poetic 
forms—the ‘Habbie Simson’ stanza of Burns’s odes and epistles, the 
co are ‘Christ’s Kirk on the Green’ form . . . in Burns’s ‘Hallowe'en’ 
and the free-flowing rhyming couplet which links Burns with “The Friars 
of Berwick.’”” Whole Fergusson “became models for famous” 
Burns pieces. The technical superiority of Burns is evidence of consci- 
entious craftsmanship. And, not a pure poet, Burns had a superior “his- 
trionic streak’’; like Villon, Verlaine, and Byron, he was deliberately ‘‘a 


of personality,” a “candid” autobiographer. 
— John O. Waller 


SATURDAY REVIEW, March 28, 1959. 


1140. Hicks, Granville. “The Meaning of Tragedy,” p. 19. R. B. 
Sewall, in his The Vision a Tragedy, points out “that the tragic vision 
finds expression in the work of art as a whole, not in some single part 
of it.” Though Job, for example, emphasizes “dilemma, choice, wretched- 
ness of soul, and guilt” and Oedipus stresses not man’s guilt, but life’s 
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eternal “ ‘stark realities,’”’ for Sewall both forms of suffering stem from 
existential vision, the radical response to the life situation,’ ” and 
both lead inexorably to the reordering of old and the establishing of 
new values. True tragedy for Sewall, then, is not the uncertainty “ ‘but 
the bankruptcy of all values and loyalties’”-—-as exemplified in The 
Brothers Karamazov. And while convinced that no modern has reaffirmed 
true tragedy, he concedes that Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom goes fat 
toward restoring its “ ‘full dimensions.’’’ Sewall’s book reminds us 
that if tragedy is not the only valid literary form, it may well be the 
“highest . . . man has achieved.” 


, April 4, 1959. 

1141. Hicks, Granville. “Dreiser the Puzzle,” p. 16. The newly edited 
Letters of Theodore Dreiser (ed. R. H. Elias) reveals the writer as seem- 
ingly “coarse, egotistical, and cantankerous,” yet capable of “tortured 
intensity” and deep compassion. Revealed also are his repeated demands 
for literary assistance, his arrogance and greed, his sporadic spurts of 
creativity, and ‘‘an appalling record of . . . difficulties with publishers.” 
He was, however, utterly faithful to his own vision of life. And if 
his view of men as victims of the economic system and their own im- 
ulses led him into ‘ridiculous contractions” and communist sympathies, 
it provided him also with insights that made his novels, despite their 
faults, “‘a permanent part of our literature.” 


, April 11, 1959. 

1142. Todd, A. L. ‘Has the Library of Congress Been Shelved?’’ pp. 
13-14, 46-48. Despite being ‘‘one of the wonders of the modern world,” 
the Library of Congress desperately needs financial help and additional 
space. Since 1939 its contents have increased from 15 to 37 million 
items, and its staff has doubled. Future Congressional decisions will 
determine whether the Library will continue as a center and leader of 
modern librarianship or be “just a huge storehouse for books.” The rec- 
ord thus far is one of “Congressional neglect.” Apparently it is time 
for our national legislators “to show more interest or get out of the 
national library business.’ 


, April 18, 1959. 
1143. Hicks, Granville. ‘Howells in Our Time,” p. 18. G. N. Ben- 
nett’s William Dean Howells: The Development of a Novelist and Clara 
and Rudolf Kirk’s newly edited Criticism and Fiction and Other Essays 
reveal again Howells’s oft neglected virtues. Though Howells’s preoccupa- 
tion with social problems was often a “‘literary handicap,” recent criticism 
has exaggerated its importance. For Howells himself declared that “fi- 
nance and industry and invention” must express “character” or be 
“wholly dead.’” Howells waged war on romantic and sentimental fiction, 
and citicized sharply “such idols as Dickens, Thackeray, and especially 
Scott,” while praising Ibsen, Zola, and Hardy, when it was not easy to 
do so. And he risked his career to defend such young contemporaries 
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as Crane and Norris. Not only can modern readers reread with enjoy- 
ment Howells’s best novels, but they may well derive contemporary 
meaning from his newly republished essays. 

— Ben Siegel 


SPECTRUM, III: 1, Winter 1959. 


1144. Mudrick, Marvin. “The Originality of The Rainbow,” pp. 3-28. 
The English novel’s traditional devotion to middle-class manners and 
morals appears ‘“‘provincial’”’ compared to Continental fiction. For while 
English novelists may ignore or distort sex, they may not—say such 
critics as Dr. Leavis—attempt to understand it. English fiction thus has 
been deprived of “normal” women and left with but few even interest- 
ing ones. In this literary milieu D. H. Lawrence began The Rainbow, 
which initiated the ‘““Lawrencian revolution,” and argued that the “‘cen- 
tral fact of human existence” is the sexual relationship between husband 
and wife. Having to “reassert this life-renewing power” against two 
centuries of cultural and literary denial, Lawrence’s sex approach differed 
—not surprisingly—from, say, the points of view of Chaucer and Colette. 
The Rainbow, in fact, proved doubly unique: the first English novel to 
record the “normality and significance of ssa assion,” it also 
prophesied Western man’s sense of communal loss and search for com- 


pensation in the individual ‘‘passional life.” 
— Ben Siegel 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLIV :3, Summer 1959. 


1145. Frohock, W. M. ‘The Revolt of Ezra Pound,” pp. 190-199. The 
principal suject of Cantos “‘is the rejection of life as it is now lived, not 
merely its politics and its economics but also its art, its religion, and its 
metaphysics.” If we recognize Pound’s work as belonging to the catego 
of the literature of révolte, Cantos becomes much more intelligible, a 
to some extent, proves right those critics “who insist that in Cantos 
Pound has done something that is worth doing and that has never been 
done before.” 


1146. Eisinger, Chester E. ‘The Fiction of Walter Van Tilburg Clark, 
Man and Nature in the West,” pp. 214-226. In such books as The City 
of Trembling Leaves, The Track of the Cat, The Watchful Gods and 
Other Stories, Clark “has not yet had the courage to say consistently what 
he really believes, namely, that nature is the norm and that man must 
conform to natural law; that reality is dualistic, man being the immoral, 
evil force and nature the good.” He “has not been tough-minded enough, 
first,” to distinguish “between monism and dualism, and, second, to see 
and courageously stand by the implications of his choice between them.” 


1147. Lund, Mary Graham. ‘“Submerge for Reality, The New Novel 
Form of Lawrence Durrell,” pp. 229-235. Durrell “has very carefully 
and clear-sightedly invented a new form of the novel, devised to show 
the intricate intertwining of relationships among a small group of people 
who live in the city of Alexandria, a milieu he has chosen because its 
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mixture of races and its juxtaposition of great wealth and bitter poverty 
make it an ideal showcase or aquarium for the display of interesting 
specimens of subconscious life.’ Like Albert Camus, he “‘is caught in 

e modern dilemma between beliefs in the man-god or the God-man.” 
His ability to “find good in the hearts of the most depraved suggests his 


humanistic path.” 
— Robert C. Jones 


STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS, XIII: 3-4, Winter 1958. 


1148. Joos, Martin. ‘‘Semology: A Linguistic Theory of Meaning,” pp. 
53-70. This discussion demonstrates a theory which is yet incomplete. 
The analytic procedure “is not phonological and not grammatical and yet 
purely linguistic.” The test used is that of ‘collocation’ and ‘congruence’ 
(the collocation rigid code is congruent). Of the fourteen allosemes 
discovered for code by a lexicographical analysis, only four are not elimi- 
nated in the collocation rigid code. The analysis of this collocation makes 
possible a linguistic definition of denotation (“the sum of the allosemes 
of words actually present in the spoken sentence, and not eliminated 
either linguistically or metalinguistically”) and connotation [complex, 
_but rather on the order of ‘indirect’ or ‘distant’ denotations}. 


1149. Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Terminological Notes,” pp. 71-72. Con- 
cerning the objections of L. F. Sas in the April 1955 number of Word 
{XI: 1], one might, if he rejects Jinguistician, prefer the neutral and 
unambiguous term /inguistic analyst to the less neutral expression /inguis- 
tic scientist. A. Martinet’s objection, in the same place, to the terms 
honemic, morpheme, and morphemic because these forms would not 
ve occurred in Greek, ignores the fact that these use natural and mean- 

ingful elements of English word formation. 
— Clyde Hankey 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 67, Spring 1959. 


1150. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘“Thoreau’s Hound, Bay Horse, and 
Turtledove,” p. 1. The association of a supernatural horse, dog, or bird 
with a test and/or quest is frequent in Irish myth and folklore. Thoreau 
may have heard such a story from Irish railroad workers, perhaps a version 
of the story of Conn-eda, included in Yeats’s collection of Irish tales. 


1151. Pederson, Lee A. ““Thoreau’s Source of the Motto in ‘Civil Dis- 
obedience,’” p. 3. The source is the motto of The United States Maga- 
zine, and Democratic Review: “The Best Government Is That Which 
Govern Least.”” (Cf. Raymond Adams, ‘‘Thoreau’s Sources for ‘Resistance 
to Civil Government,’’’ Studies in Philology, XLII [1945}, 640-653.) 


1152. Adams, Raymond. “That Claim Again,” p. 3. The disproved claim 
that the Bibliophile edition of Walden is authentic appears in a recent 


bookseller’s catalogue. 
— John C. Broderick 
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TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, III: 4, May 1959. 


1153. “Books and Theatre: 1958-59,” pp. 129-134. The editors have 
compiled a list of books published in the last year on drama and the 
theater, annotating the ones they think most important. 

— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXV:988, June 1959. 


1154. Read, Herbert. “On D. H. Lawrence,” pp. 556-566. Lawrence is 
the greatest moral writer of ou generation (he said that “the essential 
function of art is moral’), but as an artist he is crude; there are passages 
in Lady Chatterley’s Lover that suggest he might have become a painter, 
with intensity of vision in description, yet generally he has no gift for 
imaginative creation. It is doubtful if he wrote a book that will survive 
as a single, separate, integral work of art. As a poet he is of the same 
kind oat Whitman, not metrical so much as grammatical, not lyrical but 
rhetorical. 


1155. Jennings, Elizabeth. “The Restoration of Symbols,” pp. 567-577. 
David Gascoyne is the only living English in the true tradition of 
visionary or mystical poetry; he takes the old religious symbols and dis- 
plays them in a contemporary setting. Fourteen of his poems are dis- 


— Charles A. Toase 


WORLD THEATRE, VII:4, Winter 1958-59. 


1156. Goléa, Antoine. ‘The Modern Literary Opera,’ Pe: 285-299. A 
general discussion of literary opera, a form “distinguished by the fact 
that the libretto is provided by a pre-existent drama, the text of which 
has been set by the composer as written by the playwright, without pre- 
vious adaptation to the ) sated either real or imaginary, of the musical 


writing,” includes Richard Strauss’s setting of Wilde’s Salomé and, atypi- 
cally, Frank Martin’s The Tempest and Ildebrando Pizzetti’s setting of 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 


— John O. Waller 
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